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BOOK NOTICES 



Christian Freedom. By William Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1014. Pp. xii+428. $1 . 50. 
This volume is the Baird Lecture for 1013. 
It deals with the subject of Christian individual 
experience and freedom as exemplified by St. 
Paul. Dr. McGregor's St. Paul reminds us of 
Michael-Angelo's Moses, a striking personality, 
intensely healthy in his spiritual life, a powerful 
man with an abiding message. St. Paul had 
groaned under the tyranny of human traditions; 
he found himself in Christ. When the mis- 
taken seat of authority in the infallible Book is 
shaken and some would fain look back with 
wistful eyes upon the other seat of authority, 
the so-called infallible church, modern Protestant 
thought must, like St. Paul's theology, be 
grounded upon religious consciousness itself and 
the power of religious experience. Dr. Mc- 
Gregor is not afraid of calling this individual 
assurance mysticism. It is in the line of the 
mysticism of Augustine, Wesley, and Howell 
Harris: it develops personality. God in Christ 
ceases to be an object and becomes an experience 
and this is the meaning of the incarnation for us. 
Paul's plan for making men did not start with 
law — as churches have too often a tendency to 
do — and then pass on to what is spiritual; "it 
was spiritual from the outset; and even babes in 
Christ were cast upon the teachings of the Spirit 
of Christ within them." This is why the indi- 
vidual has a right to stand in the name of his 
Christian experience against any religious sys- 
tem or tradition which would bar this experience 
out. We should like to quote some gems from 
Dr. McGregor's book; it is full of sermon-seeds; 
it is an uplifting and enlightening message for 
our times. 

Liberal Orthodoxy. By Henry W. Clark. New 
York: Scribner, 1014. Pp.xi+313. $2.00. 
Dr. Clark's book is a historical survey of 
modern theological thought especially in Ger- 
many and Great Britain. Liberal orthodoxy as 
an effort to interpret the living message of Chris- 
tianity in a modern language has gone through 
vicissitudes. Eighteenth-century neo-Platonism 
in England and Rationalism in Germany ex- 
pired in apparent sterility. With Schleier- 
macher begins a new era. He based his system 
on the feeling of dependence as being the essence 
of religion, and argued from the facts of religious 
experience to the existence of the historical 
Jesus as the necessary archetype of Christian 
life as we know it by its manifestations in us. 
He also inaugurated the divorce between phi- 
losophy and theology which has become dear to 
the German liberal orthodox school. A second 
period begins in Germany with Ritschl, who 



showed how Christian experience and the historic 
Christ stand together and how the only revela- 
tion of God is through the historic Christ, 
rejecting on the one side the old natural theology 
and on the other mysticism. The Ritschlian 
doctrine has now given birth to a number of 
separate schools, and in Germany liberal ortho- 
doxy's complete and permanent theological 
building has failed to appear. The English 
public is rather given to thinking in patches, 
so that instead of great names we have to take 
as milestones in such a survey two or three col- 
lections of essays like Essays and Reviews, 
Lux Mundi, and Foundations (which appeared 
too late to be included in Dr. Clark's study). 
In contrast with German theological thought, 
British liberal orthodoxy has attempted some 
sort of reconciliation or compromise between 
theology and philosophy or science, probably 
because English thinkers do not have the "sys- 
tematic" passion. In Great Britain as well as 
in Germany the permanent building of theo- 
logical doctrine has still to be waited for and 
modern theological thought has been content 
to slide, or begin to slide, into non-theological 
religiousness. It is, therefore, concludes Dr. 
Clark, on the interrogative note of "What 
next ? " that the story of liberal orthodoxy has to 
close. No better guide through the evolution 
of modern theological thought could be found 
than Dr. Clark. The attractive volume that 
he gives us is not loaded with insignificant 
details; it is probably the best volume of its 
kind. 

Spiritual Culture. By Frederick A. Noble. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. Pp.346. 

A series of studies on the means of developing 
spiritual life on modern evangelical lines. The 
author's treatment of the subject is well bal- 
anced. He shows the expansive power of an 
intelligent, sincere, and earnest faith. Its chap- 
ters on the Bible and on reading are particularly 
to be commended. Mr. Noble says excellently 
that there is a mystical piety that is not good, 
just as there is a pragmatic bustling that is not 
good. Those who will study his book and put 
it in practice will find out for themselves the 
happy via media. 



The Practice of Christianity. By the author 
of Pro Christo and Ecclesia. London: 
Macmillan. Pp. xix+291. 45. 6d. net. 
The anonymous author is an original thinker; 
he makes no show of scholarship but there is 
evidence that he is in touch with modern ques- 
tions. He shows how the kingdom of God is 
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the goal of the Christian life and of the corporate 
life of the church and of humanity. Jesus 
taught that tradition is not necessarily the 
truth. No compromise with evil is to be tried. 
Nature is fundamentally good and would be 
restored to goodness if there was a corporate 
repentance from all acquiescence in evil. The 
strength of man's corporate impulse of faith 
and loving kindness is the measure of God's 
power on earth. These are some of the leading 
ideas of the book. One may disagree with the 
author but one cannot help finding his book 
interesting. The title should, however, lead 
us to expect something more practical and less 
intellectualistic. 



Popular Lectures on the Books of the Hew 
Testament. By A. H. Strong. Phila- 
delphia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1914. 
Pp. xxiii+398. $1.00. 
This book is a series of lectures delivered to 
a large Bible class. The style is racy and clear. 
The writer is conservative: he defends for in- 
stance the authenticity of II Peter. There are 
some loose statements: "the Logia of Jesus are 
said to have been written in Hebrew or Aramaic " 
(p. 125). We know that they would not have 
been written in Hebrew. We read elsewhere: 
"The Aramaic, or corrupted Hebrew, was the 
language of the common people, because that 
was the language of the original Scriptures" 
(p. 53). First, Aramaic was as old a language 
as Hebrew, if not older. Secondly, it is the 
language of a very small part of the Scriptures. 
Thirdly, we do not see why the language of the 
common people should be that of the Scriptures. 
It is not so even among ourselves. These 
isolated errors do not prevent the book from 
being useful and interesting: it shows how we 
have in the New Testament a living organism. 



Sabbath Theology. By M. S. Logan. New 

York: New York Sabbath Committee, 1914. 

Pp. 451. $1.50 ($1.00 to ministers and 

church clubs). 

This volume refutes Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists and other advocates of the Saturday as the 
Lord's day on their own grounds. There was 
great need of such a book; every church library 
ought to have a copy of it so that it might be 
lent to Christians shaken in their beliefs by 
Adventist missionaries. We must say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Logan's book will not appeal 
very much to those who have accepted the 
modern views on the Bible. Such as it is it 
will be found unanswerable by those who believe 
in the literal inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments. Mr. Logan shows for instance 
that the days of creation could scarcely be 
taken as days of twenty-four hours in view of 
the use of the word "day" in Gen. 2:4. Ad- 



ventists admit that the twenty-four-hour 
creation-day theory contradicts nature, but 
they are no more defending the Bible than the 
church was, when it defended the theory that 
the earth was the center of the universe. The 
reason is that this theory is vital to their 
doctrine. 



Pagan Prayers. By Marah E. Ryan. Chicago: 

McClurg & Co., 1914. 

This is a collection of prayers taken from 
Indian American, Chinese, Persian, Sumerian, 
etc. The compiler used among others some 
rather antiquated works, which none but a 
specialist can use. The name Accadian taken 
by her either from Lenormant or from the 
Records of the Past has been abandoned; we 
now say Sumerian. 



Die Voelker Altpalaestinas. By Otto Procksch. 

Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. 

A short popular statement on the ancient 
races of Palestine. Some statements can at 
least be doubted, like the connection between 
the Rephaim (giants) and the Rephaim (shades 
in Sheol). These two words come from a differ- 
ent root, as is clearly shown by the cognate 
languages. On the whole, this pamphlet em- 
bodies the results of modern scientific research 
for the general reader. 



Die Landesnatur Palastinas. Part II. By 
V. Schwobel. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. 
Pp. 52. M. 0.60. 

This is part of a series of studies devoted to 
the land of the Bible. This number of the series 
concerns itself with the problem of the origin of 
the land in its present form, i.e., through what 
geological stages and surface modifications by 
wind and flood has the land of Palestine been 
brought to the state it is in today ? It is thus 
a study of the land itself, with its watercourses, 
lakes, hills, and plains. The author has gone 
about his task with characteristic German 
thoroughness, and his methods seem to guarantee 
the value of his results. 



The Divine Names in Genesis. By J. Skinner. 

New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1914. 

Pp. viii+303. $1.50. 

This is a reprint of six valuable articles first 
published in the Exposition for 1913, with two 
new chapters added. The occasion for the 
publication is the fact that certain scholars, 
among whom Dahse and Wiener are the most 
prominent, have sought in the last two years 
to show that the argument for the composition 
of the Hexateuch, which grew out of the use of 
different divine names in the various parts of 



